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HE discussion in this study of the 
Jewish all day school has thus far 
been historical, descriptive, and 
analytical in character. In this chapter 
an attempt will be made to evaluate the 
Jewish Day School, its role and signifi- 
cance in American and Jewish life and 
education as well as its educational possi- 
bilities and usefulness. An attempt of 
this sort is fraught with many difficul- 
ties. Education is a complicated human 
process; it involves many intangibles, 
which do not lend themselves readily to 
an appraisal. Moreover, the Jewish Day 
School is a relatively new institution, and 
its achievement could not as yet be tested 
in the perspective of time. With these 
reservations, we may proceed to evaluate 
the Jewish Day School, but we can only 
do so within the framework of specific 
areas. These may be included under the 
following major headings: 
3 The primary needs which the 
Jewish Day School fulfills. 
II. The place of Jewish Day Schools 
in relation to American Public 
Education. 


III. The preparation of Jewish Day 
School graduates for advanced 
schooling. 

IV. The All-Day School in the light 


of educational objectives and 
concepts. 

V. Prospects for personality types 
fostered by Jewish Day Schools. 


VI. The content and method of the 
_ instructional program. 
VII. The teaching personnel. 


The Need for the Jewish Day School 
Conditions Giving Rise to Movement 


The Jewish Day School is not the prod- 





*(This article is part of a Ph.D. Thesis of New 
York University concerning the Jewish All-Day 
Schools in New York City.) 


uct of the external pressure of any cen- 
tral religious body, but rather the result 
of the interest and concern of local groups 
of parents and other individuals inter- 
ested in an intensive form of Jewish 
education, both as a means of insuring 
the continuity of varying shades of re- 
ligious orthodoxy, or Jewish nationalism 
in its multiple forms, as well as enrich- 
ing the lives and influencing the growth 
of Jewish children, in their communities. 
Since the Jewish Day School is an ex- 
pression of the voluntary cooperation of 
the individuals’ sponsoring this type of 
school, it is an illustration of an aspect 
of democracy in action. The readiness of 
groups of parents and members of the 
Jewish community to invest the large 
sums of money required for the estab- 
lishment and operation of these schools, 
in itself indicates the demand for this form 
of Jewish schooling. | 
The need for the Jewish Day School 
sprang from the following conditions: 


1. The emphasis on religious training 
which the public school could not 
and should not provide prompted 
the establishment of a “complete 
school.” The lack of religious train- 
ing has been felt also by non-Jew- 
ish groups who advocated released 
time as a solution—a proposal 
which has been generally rejected 
by Jewish groups. Moreover, the 
public school preempted the child’s 
time to a point where he is not left 
with sufficient leisure for the at- 
tainment of that degree of Jewish 
knowledge which the sponsors of 
the Jewish Day Schools regard as 
essential for effective Jewish living. 

2. The failure of the supplementary 
Jewish school to impart to children 
the degree of Jewish knowledge 
which many Jewish parents feel is 
indispensable for effective Jewish 
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living is another factor which gave 
rise to the need for a Jewish Day 
School. The part-time weekly after- 
noon school can generally provide 
instruction from five to seven hours 
per week, which is definitely in- 
sufficient for the attainment of the 
mastery of the basic Biblical and 
rabbinic texts, and the Hebrew lan- 
guage which these parents expect of 
the Jewish school. 

. The public school has been subjected 
to a good deal of criticism in recent 
years as a mass production and as- 
sembly line educational medium. 
The state schools have also been 
charged with “worshipping quan- 
tity and power as opposed to qual- 
ity and thought.” Aside from gen- 
eral complaints to the effect that 
public school students can’t read or 
spell, the dissatisfaction is not in- 
frequently expressed “with the ap- 
palling degree of illiteracy among 
recent school graduates,” discov- 
ered in the armed forces during the 
war. The public schools are also 
held responsible for the popularity 
of comics, for the cheap maga- 
zines, tabloid literature, and the 
shallow cultural tastes of Ameri- 
cans,+ 

It is this dissatisfaction with the 
public schools, among other reasons, 
which has prompted Jews, Quakers, 
and other groups to establish vari- 
ous types of day schools of their 
own. The Catholic motivation for 
the establishment of their parochial 
schools, it might be indicated in this 
connection, is different in degree, if 
not in kind. Whereas the Jews and 
other groups agree that the function 
of education rightfully belongs to 
the State, though it does not exer- 
cise any monopoly in this sphere, 
the Catholic Church maintains that 
education is the sole province of 
the Church, since it alone is the 





1Mortimer Smith, “And Madly Teach,” The 
Humanist Library, Vol. 15, Chicago, IIl., 1949. 
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arbiter of moral truth, and therefore 
it alone should educate. In the En- 
cyclical Letter on Christian Educa- 
tion of Youth, issued in 1929 by 
the Pope, His Holiness specifically 
prohibits Catholic parents from 
sending their children to the “neu- 
tral’? public school without the ex- 
press permission of the Bishop. 


. The public school, too, with its 


monopoly of the greater portion 
of the child’s time and its prestige 
as the educational arm of the state, 
implicitly leaves the child with a 
notion that the form of training it 
provides, which is basically secu- 
lar, is paramount in life, and that re- 
ligious training and religion is only 
subordinate. This tendency is gen- 
erally in opposition to the religious 
temperaments and outlooks of many 
parents who send their children to 
Y¥eshivoth. 


. A number of parents of Yeshivah 


pupils feel that a positive Jewish 
environment is conducive to their 
children’s religious training. The 
official observance by the school of 
Jewish religious festivals lends im- 
portance and prestige in the eyes of 
the children to these holy days. 
Such an attitude, of course, is not 
expected of the non-denominational 
public school. 


. The public school, it is alleged by 


many parents, Jews as well as non- 
Jews, is not interested in serious 
study, and they take so much time to 
teach so little. They point to the fact 
that in Europe, youths of eighteen 
are generally prepared for more ad- 
vanced studies than ours. The Jew- 
ish Day Schools step up the teaching 
tempo and, with the aid of smaller 
classes, cover both the Jewish and 
secular courses of study in a school 
day of from one to two hours longer 
than that of the public school. 

The demands of Jewish life in 
America require the training of a 
select group of individuals who will 
serve as the Jewish intellectual 
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leaven in American Jewish life. 
From these are to be recruited the 
rabbis, Jewish teachers, social work- 
ers, and other Jewish religious and 
community functionaries required 
for organized Jewish life. Until the 
Nazi debacle, the Jewries of Eastern 
Europe supplied this personnel in 
large measure, though to a consider- 
ably lesser degree than before the 
immigration laws of the Twenties. 
American Jewry now must produce 
its own professional and lay Jewish 
leadership. On it will depend the 
quality of American Jewish life. The 
Jewish Day School is performing a 
vital service to the American Jewish 
community by offering young people 
the type of intensive training which 
will give them the requisite back- 
ground for further training in the 
areas of Jewish communal work. 


The Jewish Day School in Relation to 
American Public Education 


Historical Retrospect 


Education in the colonial period and in 
early years of our republic was regarded 
as the function of the Church, and it was 
thus denominational in structure and re- 
ligious in content. As education was be- 
coming an area of the State, it became 
more universal and non-sectarian, and 
concomitantly more secular. The estab- 
lishment of the New York public schools 
did not come about without a struggle 
against denominational interests and op- 
position. When the public school was fin- 
ally launched, a little more than a century 
ago the instruction was colored by Prot- 
estant doctrine and practice which was 
justified on the ground that America is 
predominantly a Protestant country. Fin- 
ally, in 1851, in response to the protests 
of Catholics and Jews, a law was passed 
expressly forbidding the use of sectarian 
books as texts. Thus evolved the neutral 
and secular public school. 

It should perhaps be noted at the outset 
that the term “secular,” as used here, is 
the antithesis of sectarian or formal re- 


ligion, and not religion in the broad sense 
of a non-denominational faith serving the 
spiritual uplift of man towards the attain- 
ment of the Divine. In the latter sense, the 
public school may well lay claim to being 
a religious educational institution. No one 
will deny that the public school is a char- 
acter building agency; that it teaches the 
doctrines of democracy, the principles of 
the dignity of man, and respect for the 
rights of human beings as the children of 
God. These fundamental distinctions are 
to be borne in mind in all references to 
the “secularism” of the public school. 


Public and Non-Public Schools 


Less than a century after the establish- 
ment of the non-sectarian public school, 
the State’s domination in education was so 
complete that one state, Oregon, passed a 
law requiring all parents to send their 
children only to the public school. The 
United States Supreme Court, in a mo- 
mentous decision issued in 1925, unani- 
mously held this law to be unconstitu- 
tional on the ground that “the child is not 
the creature of the State, and those who 
nurture him and direct his destiny have 
the right, coupled with the high duty, to 
recognize and prepare him for additional 
obligations.” ? 

This decision confirmed the right of 
the non-public school to continue in oper- 
ation, and also sustained the right of the 
parent to send his child to a school of his 
choice. It conceded to the State the func- 
tion of education; but it did not give it 
the monopoly it sought in this sphere. Not 
only is this decision sound from the legal 
point of view, but also from the educa- 
tional. Uniformity of educational sponsor- 
ship may have its virtues, but it is not 
without its disadvantages. Public educa- 
tion is not necessarily always the best 
education, and the non-public schools may 
well serve as a challenge to the State- 
supported schools, and as trail blazers in 
educational philosophy, methodology, and 
curriculum. Many non-public schools have 


2Pierce, et al vs. Society of Sisters, 265, 
Ear 910; 
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definitely served an exemplary purpose in 
this regard. 

The Jewish Day School falls into the 
category of the non-public school. Its con- 
tribution to American education may be 
said to lie in its stress on the academic 
and intellectual values in education, the 
goal of thoroughness and erudition which 
are frequently lost sight of in our present- 
day pragmatism and instrumentalism. The 
achievements of the Jewish Day School in 
this regard may yet set standards worthy 
of emulation by others. 


Denominational Demands 


The Sunday School, the religious edu- 
cational pattern adopted by the Protes- 
tants, proved to be ineffective. They 
therefore sought a remedy in released 
time, a plan for providing religious in- 
struction during a special hour released 
for this purpose by the public school.? Re- 
leased time is a widespread movement 
embracing thousands of communities in 
almost every state in the Union. It is re- 
garded by its opponents as a violation of 
the time honored principle of separation 
of Church and State, long accepted as a 
corollary to the first amendment to the 
Federal Constitution, forbidding the en- 
actment of laws respecting an establish- 
ment of religion or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof. The antagonists of re- 
leased time also argue that the plan in- 
volves a grant of public school time, and 
although there is no coercion, it implies 
public school sanction* for the religious 
education of the denominations employing 
it. The released time plan® has recently 
been upheld by the United States Supreme 


3Released time was first started in Indiana 
in 1913. It was begun in New York City in 1941 
with a total enrollment of 3,451. In June, 1952 
there were 115,986 children in the released 
time classes of all denominations in New York 


City. (Coordinating Committee on Released 
Time of Jews, Catholics and Protestants, 
N.- YC.) 


4David Rudavsky, “The Case Against Re- 
leased Time,” Jewish Education Magazine, 
Summer, 1951. 

SWalter M. Howlett, “The Case for Re- 
leased Time,” New York Times, April 28, 1952. 
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Court, provided the religious classes are 
operated outside the public school build- 
ing. 

The Catholic group has consistently 
taken a stand against the “godless” pub- 
lic school, and they have set up in New 
York City, and throughout the nation, a 
vast network of parochial schools. In New 
York City alone, the enrollment in these 
schools on the elementary level is 219,831, 
and 46,197 on the secondary level.* To 
help maintain their parochial schools, the 
Catholics have insisted on various forms 
of State and Federal aid, on the ground 
that, in effect, they are really public in 
character, and that the right of parents to 
send their children to a sectarian school 
is meaningless unless these schools receive 
government support. This implies the ap- 
propriation of State funds for religious 
education. The Catholics advocate a dual 
system of Church and State sponsored 
schools receiving government support, as 
is the practice in Canada and in Europe; 
otherwise, they claim, parents of parochial 
school pupils are compelled to carry a 
double financial burden, one for their de- 
nominational schools and another in the 
form of taxes from which they do not 
derive any direct benefit.® 

The Jewish group, including the Jewish 
Day School elements, generally and for- 
mally hold no brief for the demands or 
claims of either Protestants or Catholics. 
Generally speaking, it may be said that 
the Jews of America view the public 
school as the bulwark of American De- 
mocracy. The late Dr. Samson Benderly, 
the outstanding pioneer in American Jew- 
ish education, described the common 
school as “the rock upon which the coun- 
try is rearing its institutions,’ and de- 
clared that, “As Jews, we must evolve a 
system of education that shall be comple- 
mentary and harmonious with that of the 
public school.” To the Jewish community 
the public school is the educational em- 
bodiment of the principle of separation of 


*1948, 

SDavid Rudavsky, “Federal Aid to Non- Pub- 
lic Schools,” Jewish Education Magazine, Vol. 
19, No. 3, Summer, 1948. 
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Church and State, which is a safeguard 
and protection for all Americans, particu- 
larly for a minority group. For this reason, 
the American Jews have organized their 
religious education mainly on a supple- 
mentary basis; that is, outside of public 
school hours. The week-day afternoon and 
the one-day-a-week schools are of this 
nature. The Jewish Day School, the char- 
acter of which will be discussed presently, 
is a minority school, and an exception to 
the dominant pattern. 

Accordingly, the Jews object to the de- 
mand for public school time or public 
school funds by the religious groups in 
the country. They would favor ‘a shorter 
school day, to allow religious groups more 
time for weekday religious instruction. 


Nature of Jewish Day School 


The Jewish Day School, as previously 
indicated, is not in competition with the 
public school; it is bound to remain as a 
school for the relative few, both because 
of the common sentiment prevailing among 
Jews in favor of the public school as well 
as on account of high cost, ranging from 
$322 per capita in the Yiddish Traditional 
Schools to $675 in the Progressive type 
(in the year 1951). In spite of the phe- 
nomenal growth of the Jewish Day School 
since the middle Thirties, its present peak 
enrollment represents only about 5 per- 
cent of the Jewish children of elementary 
school age in New York City. In 1948 
there were twenty times as many children 
in Catholic parochial schools as in Jewish 
All Day schools. On the basis of a reported 
1948 average daily attendance in New 
York public kindergartents, elementary, 
Junior and Senior High Schools of 746,- 
766, the enrollment in the Catholic schools 
was about one-third of that of the public 
schools, while the Jewish All Day school 
register was considerably under 2 percent 
of that of the public school. It might aiso 
be noted that the Jewish child population 
of elementary school age is estimated at 
250,000. 

The secular departments of the Jewish 
Day Schools are usually distinct from the 
Jewish departments. They follow the 


school curriculum in all essentials and use 
the same textbooks. The “English” depart- 
ments of these “complete” Jewish schools 
are thus virtually public schools meeting 
in Jewish school buildings. The Catholic 
parochial schools differ from their Jewish 
counterparts in this regard. Except for the 
three R’s, the subject matter in the Cath- 
olic schools is taught not as in the public 
school, but in the “approved manner’ from 
textbooks and authors endorsed by the 
Church. Another fundamental difference 
between the schools of the two denomina- 
tions lies in the fact that the Jewish school 
has been launched, not as in the case of 
the Catholics, as a protection against the 
godless public school, but for the positive 
aim of teaching an added intensive curric- 
ulum of Jewish studies. The Jewish Day 
School exists because many Jewish par- 
ents find the public school inadequate and 
the attendance at two schools too burden- 
some a program for their children. 

It should also be stressed that the Jew- 
ish Day School, unlike the Catholic, cannot 
be classed as a parochial institution. It is 
neither controlled nor maintained by any 
parish or Church organization, but by a 
community group interested in this form 
of Jewish education. The governing group 
is entirely autonomous, and in no way sub- 
ject to the control of any central body, 
religious or secular. Moreover, the teach- 
ers are not clergymen belonging to a seg- 
regated order, but men and women living 
as free members of their communities, en- 
gaged in Jewish teaching as a profession. 
The ordained rabbis among them general- 
ly do not practice the rabbinate, but devote 
themselves to full-time teaching. The Jew- 
ish Day School is actually sui generis and 
not a replica of any other type of school. 
Because of this dilemma the State Depart- 
ment of Education has classified the Jew- 
ish Day Schools as “Language Schools,” 
but this, too, is erroneous in view of the 
fact that they are much more than that— 
they stand for a combined secular and 
intensive religious and cultural program 
which could be provided only through the 
medium of this type of school. 
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The Element of Segregation 


One of the major features of the non- 
sectarian public school is that it is a school 
“for all the children of all the people,” 
where members of different racial groups 
meet and play and work together. This, 
_of course, is not possible in the Jewish Day 
School or in the day schools of other re- 
ligious denominations. From the point of 
view of training in democracy, this may 
appear objectionable. However, in order 
to appraise the situation properly, we must 
examine it in the light of prevailing con- 
ditions. 

There is a selective and hence exclusive 
tendency in all non-public schools. The 
Jewish Day Schools, of course, are not ex- 
clusive “snob schools,” but they do serve 
a single religious community as do the 
religious schools of other denominations. 
The charge of segregation, however, loses 
a good deal of its force when we consider 
the natural and normal concentration of the 
Jewish population in separate neighbor- 
hoods with the consequent preponderance 
of Jewish children in the public schools in 
these areas. The mingling of children in 
many New York City public schools, too, 
is limited in large degree to specific reli- 
gious, ethnic, or social groups of the par- 
ticular neighborhood. 

Another factor should be borne in mind 
in this connection. President James B. 
Conant of Harvard, in his provocative arti- 
cle on the private school,’ urges parents 
of denominational school pupils to restrict 
this type of education to the elementary 
years and to send these children to public 
high schools. If the proportion of children 
attending the Jewish Day Schools is small, 
it is even more negligible on the secondary 
level. Here in the Secondary Jewish Day 
Schools we find only about 2,000 students, 
or 1.5 percent of the estimated enrollment 
of 125,000 Jewish students in the New 
York City public high schools. The objec- 
tion against segregation of Jewish children 
is thus minimized considerably. 

It should also be borne in mind that the 





TEducation—Engine of Democracy,” Satur- 
day Review, May 1, 1952, p. 5 ff. 
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children in the Jewish Day Schools mix 
freely with others outside their schools— 
on the street and in other meeting places. 
The language of conversation of the chil- 
dren in the Yiddish Traditional Schools is 
English; their play interests are the same 
as those of other American children. Mr. 
Allen V. Heely, in his article in defense 
of the non-public school, has correctly said 
that : 

“American education is committed to 
nothing less than the full development 
of the capacities of every individual. 

The commitment is met only when 
those individual powers are in fact 
fully developed. If Americans are to 
realize the full possibilities of national 
democratic education, they must insist 
upon quality ahead of quantity. There 
is no magic formula by which the “melt- 
ing pot” may be fused into sturdy molds. 
As Americans evaluate their educational 
system in point of quality, there is no 
basis for any valid distinction between 
public and private schools, as such.’ 


Preparation of Jewish Day School 
Graduates for Advanced Schooling 


The Academic Criteria 


One of the primary functions of a school 
is to equip its graduates with the academic 
foundation necessary for further study in 
the next stage of the educational ladder. 
The extent to which a school achieves this 
most vital phase of its work is a fair cri- 
terion of its effectiveness. In the case of 
the Jewish Day School, both the secular 
and religious departments are to be thus 
appraised. 

It is worth noting that the average Jew- 
ish Day School graduate is of necessity 
of superior intellectual caliber. Though 
few of the Jewish Day Schools admit their 
students on a selective basis, there is a 
constant process of selection operating 
automatically in the Yeshivoth, with their 
double load of Jewish and general fields of 
study. Those who cannot carry the added 
burden of Jewish study usually drop out 





8Allen V. Heely, “A Call for Diversity,” 
Saturday Review, May 1, 1952. 
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in the earlier grades. To what extent the 
success of the Jewish Day School is due 
to the quality of the work of the schools 
or to the quality of the students, it is of 
course difficult to estimate. 


The High School Level 


It appears that practically 75 percent of 
the graduates of elementary Jewish Day 
Schools transfer to public high schools ; 


and only about 25 percent continue their | 


studies in secondary Jewish “complete” 
schools. The Jewish Day School graduates 
are well represented in the specialized pub- 
lic high schools which select their students 
on the basis of entrance examinations. The 
enrollment of the Jewish Day School grad- 
uates in special high schools of New York 
City such as Hunter, Brooklyn Technical 
High School, Stuyvesant, Bronx High 
School of Science, High School for Music 
and Art, far exceeds their proportion in 
the general school population. This is dem- 
onstrated by the reports of several of the 
principals of the elementary Jewish Day 
schools. Out of twenty-eight graduates of 
the class of 1947 in a Manhattan Jewish 
Day school, eight, or 30 percent, of the 
graduates applied to these special schools 
and were all admitted. Similarly, all of the 
seven members of the twenty-eight gradu- 
ates in the class of 1946 of a Brooklyn Day 
school who took the entrance tests at 
Brooklyn Technical High School were ad- 
mitted to that school. This is an enviable 
record for the Jewish Day schools. 

As for the achievement and adjustment 
of the graduates of the Jewish Day schools 
in the public high schools they attend, the 
following tabulation may be illuminating. 
Four of the ten students from among the 
twenty-eight graduates of the Brooklyn 
Day school referred to above who attend- 
ed Midwood High School, were admitted 
to the Arista society in that school. Two of 
the graduates of the same school became 
editors of their respective high school 
newspapers, and at least seven received 
New York State Regents’ scholarships. 
Of the twenty-five boys and eighteen girls 
who graduated from another modern He- 
braic Day school in Brooklyn in 1947, 


twenty-three, or over half, were on high 
honor lists in the public and Jewish Day 
high schools they attended; eight received 
high honors in mathematics; ten in social 
studies, and five in English. Nine mem- 
bers of this class were admitted to honor 
societies, and twelve, or 28 percent, re- 


‘ceived New York State Regents’ scholar- 


ships. A similar record was scored by 
fourteen of the sixteen graduates of the 
class of 1947 in a Progressive Jewish Day 
School who continued their studies in New 
York City public high schools. Of these 
fourteen, four were admitted to Arista, 
one received a gold medal for high scholar- 
ship, another received a prize for outstand- 
ing work in health education, and another 
was awarded a medal for distinguished 
service on the school newspaper. 

The above data indicate that graduates 
of the Jewish Day Schools not only excel 
in their studies but they also participate 
actively in their clubs and co-curricular 
activities in their schools. The Day Schools 
can point to graduates who have attained 
positions of distinction and leadership in 
their class and school organizations, pub- 
lications, and special interest groups in the 
public high schools they attended. 


The College Level 


A large proportion of the graduates of 
the Jewish Day School are admitted to the 
leading colleges throughout the country. 
The following breakdown of colleges to 
which groups of Jewish Day School grad- 
uates were admitted confirms this conclu- 
sion. 

It may be significant to note that of the 
120 Jewish freshmen at Columbia College 
in 1950, who were drawn from all over the 
country, at least twenty-two, or about 18 
percent, have received their elementary 
training in Yeshivoth in New York City. 
In view of the high qualifications for en- 
trance to Columbia, this must be regarded 
as a splendid achievement on the part of 
Yeshivah students. It should be added, how- 
ever, that these facts are based on selected 
statistics, and do not reflect the percentage 
of Yeshivah students who have not done 
as well. Nor can it be definitely stated, 
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| TABLE CVUI | 
Breakdown of Colleges to Which Groups of 
Jewish Day School Graduates Were Admitted 


Class of 1947 
Progressive Day School 


Bard 1 Brooklyn Coll. 3. Barnard 2 
Brandeis Lar CC ay 12 California 1 
Bucknell 1 Columbia 2S CUNNM 2 
Cornell 1 Cornell 3 Columbia 3 
Harvard 1 Harvard 1 Cornell 1 
Hebrew Univ. Hunter " 3. Goucher 1 
(Jerusalem) 1 Mass. Inst. Tech. 1 Hofstra 2 
Lehigh 2 New York Univ. 3 Hunter 4 
New York Univ. 1 N YU-Commerce 1 
Swarthmore 1 NY U-Heights 1 
Wellesley 1 NYU-Wash. Sq. 1 
William Smith 2 Princeton 1 
Wisconsin 1 Un. of Pennsylvania 1 
Unknown 2 Yeshiva University i 
Unknown 3 

16 28 28 


without further study, that the Yeshivah 
experience is directly responsible for the 
secular rating of its graduates. 

The graduates of the Jewish Day Schools 
are also to be found on the faculties of a 
number of colleges and universities, in- 
cluding C.C.N.Y. Columbia, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, and others. 
They have, moreover, attained positions of 
prominence in other professions — law, 
medicine, engineering and accountancy. 

The graduates of the Jewish Day Schools 
participate actively not only in the general 
student activities, but continue their inter- 
est in the organized Jewish group life on 
their campuses and in the communities 
in which they reside. Of the twenty-eight 
graduates in the class of 1946, of the 
Modern Hebraic Yeshivah investigated, 
seventeen were active in Hebrew-speaking 
groups and collegiate Jewish students’ or- 
ganizations. About 50 percent of the grad- 
uating class of a Progressive Jewish Day 
School were similarly engaged. 


The Mesivtah 


The secondary department of a Yeshivah 
is frequently referred to as a Mesivtah, 
the Aramaic equivalent of the Hebrew 
term Yeshivah. Mesivtah schools, with 
corresponding secular high school depart- 


Class of 1946 
Modern Hebrew Yeshivah 


Class of 1947 
Modified Hebrew Yeshivah 


ments, are maintained primarily by the 
Yiddish Traditional Yeshivoth. The ma- 
jority of the graduates of the elementary 
schools which operate a Mesivtah general- 
ly continue there. The following tabulation 
indicates the distribution of the graduates 
of 1947 of two typical schools, one in Man- 
hattan and another in Brooklyn. 


Manhattan Brooklyn 
Yeshivah Yeshivah 
Total % Total % 
Enrolled in Public 
High Schools + 13 x5 11 
Enrolled in Mesivtahs 
(secondary 
(secondary depart- 
ments of same 
schools ) 22 71 3S 68 
Enrolled in other 
Jewish Day 
Schools 5 16 10 21 


31 100% 48 100% 

A number of students of these Yeshivoth 
continue in the Mesivtah for a year or 
two, in order to broaden their Talmudic 
knowledge, and then transfer to the public 
high schools or more advanced Mesivtahs 
in and outside New York City. Only about 
50 percent of those who enter a Mesivtah 
graduate from that school. 
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Continued Jewish Study in Supplementary 
Schools 


Over 50 percent of the Jewish Day 
School graduates who do not attend Me- 
sivtahs continue their Jewish studies in 
supplementary Jewish secondary schools 
or in special post-graduate courses meet- 
ing after public school hours. In addition, 
a small number receive private instruc- 
tion, and about 30 percent study Hebrew 
in the public high schools. The graduates 
of the Yeshivah either enter the organized 
afternoon Hebrew secondary schools with 
advanced standing or gain admission 
directly to higher institutions of Jewish 
learning without completing regular sec- 
ondary courses of Jewish study. This 
points to the quality and the level of the 
Hebrew training provided by many of the 
Yeshivoth. 


Conclusion 


An adequate investigation of the facts 
under discussion above is still necessary. 
On the basis of even the relatively meager 
data available, it would seem that the grad- 
uates of the Jewish Day Schools are well 
prepared for their secondary school and 
advanced studies, both in the Jewish and 
secular fields. As a rule, they adjust well 
to the higher institutions which they at- 
tend. 


Appraisal of Jewish Day Schools on a 
Basis of Educational Objectives and 
Concepts 


A, Educational Objectives and Concepts 
Criteria for Appraisal 


In appraising the Jewish Day School, we 
should, of course, bear in mind the two 
fields of study—the general and the Jewish. 
Our primary educational objectives for the 
Jewish Day School might thus be to train 
the students for intelligent and effective 
participation in the life of the American 
community and in that of the Jewish 
group. The major aims of education have 
been expressed in a series of objectives, 
by authoritative educational commissions 
and groups. The Educational Policies 


Commission® defines the following four 
major interrelated goals of American edu- 
cation : 


1. The Objectives of Self-Realization 

2. The Objectives of Human Relationships 
3. The Objectives of Economic Efficiency 
4. The Objectives of Civic Responsibility 


These broad educational aims might per- 
haps be more useful for our purpose if we 
express them in terms which are accepted 
and employed in actual school systems. 
Since we are dealing with the New York 
City Jewish Day Schools, it may be appro- 
priate to employ the aims set down by the 
New York City Board of Education, out-_ 
lined in its manual on the curriculum.?° 


1. Character—To insure the basis for rich, 
useful and ethical living in a society pro- 
moting the common welfare. (p.119) 


2. Our American Heritage — To develop 
pride and faith in American democracy 
and respect for the dignity and worth 
of individuals and peoples, regardless 
of race, religion, nationality, or socio- 
economic status. (p. 120) 


3. Thinking—To develop reasoning based 
upon adequate hypotheses supported by 
facts and principles. (p. 122) 


4. Appreciation and Expression—To de- 
velop appreciation and enjoyment of 


beauty and powers of creative expres- 
sion. (p. 123) 


5. Social Relationships—To develop desir- 
able social attitudes and relationships 
within the family, the school, and the 
community. (p. 125) 


6. Economic Relationships —To develop 
an awareness and appreciation of eco- 
nomic processes and of all who serve in 
the world of work. (p. 125) 





®Educational Policies Commission Report, The 
Purpose of Education in American Democ- 
yacy. Published jointly by the National Edu- 
cation Assn. of the U. S. and the American 
Assn. of School Administrators, Washington, 
D. C., 1938, pp. ix-157. 

20Curriculum Bulletins 1945-1946, Curriculum 
Development in the Elementary Schools. Pub- 
lished by the Board of Education, City of New 
York, Series No. 1, p. 225. 
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This Statement of Objectives stresses the 
point that they are not intended as sep- 
arate unrelated goals; “rather, they are 
essential features of the total goal of opti- 
mum personal and social development.” 
To what extent are our Jewish Day 
Schools in a position to meet each of these 
objectives? 

1. The Jewish Day School is in a unique 
position to contribute to character build- 
ing. In addition to the character building 
elements inherent in the secular program, 
the All-Day Jewish School trains its pupils 
in a religious discipline which helps to 
mould character. The Jewish Day Schools 
teach their pupils the positive precepts 
and the restraints ; the laws governing the 
relationship of man to man, and those be- 
tween man and his Maker; all of which 
have a value in the training of character. 

2. The Jewish Day Schools give a reli- 
gious sanction to the principles of democ- 
racy taught as a fundamental objective in 
the public school. They unfurl to the stu- 
dent the religious bases of democracy, as 
found in the Bible and in Talmudic lore. 
The dignity and worth of man is reflected 
in the belief that man was created in the 
image of God. The equality of man is im- 
plied in our common descent. The Bible 
proclaims freedom and tolerance in many 
forms. Slavery is discouraged in both the 
Bible and rabbinic literature. Freedom is 
especially precious to a boy or girl who 
learns in Jewish history of the oppression 
his ancestors suffered before they came to 
these shores. In these and other ways, the 
Jewish Day School can reinforce the teach- 
ing of Democracy. 

3. The objective of critical and analyti- 
cal thinking is found in large measure in 
the study of Talmudic and Rashi texts. It 
is also present in the public school curric- 
ulum followed in its major essentials in all 
types of Yeshivoth. 

4. The aim of training in artistic and 
creative expression receives major consid- 
eration in the Progressive Jewish Day 
Schools and the Foundation Schools. It 
has found a minor place, as yet, in the 
Modern Hebraic School, in both the gen- 
eral and Hebraic programs. 
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5. What has been said above in refer- 
ence to the teaching of democracy applies 
to the training in social and human rela- 
tionships. The Jewish Day School has a ~ 
broader purpose along these lines than the 
public school, since it seeks to adjust the 
child to both the American and Jewish 
cultural group. 

6. To the extent that the public elemen- 


_tary school develops an appreciation of 


economic processes, the Yeshivah secular 
department does also. Its teachings are no 
longer as abstract as in earlier days. How- 
ever, it is limited by the maturity of the 
children. The dignity of labor can certain- 
ly be emphasized in both the secular and 
Jewish programs. The Yeshivah schools, 
like the public schools, have introduced 
child banking activities as a means of 
training the children in thrift. This, how- 
ever, must be regarded as a first step. 


B. Curricular Implementation of Educa- 
tional Objectives and Conceptions 


Correlation ‘or General and Hebraic 
Studies 


The organization of most of the Jewish 
Day Schools into two separate depart- 
ments overlooks the fact that we are not 
educating a segment of a child or training 
a particular faculty. We must train the 
whole child as an organic and unified 
being. Learning is not the reaction of a 
portion of the child’s personality to iso- 
lated stimuli, but the reaction of a total 
psychophysical organism to a total situa- 
tion. 

These considerations indicate that our 
division of the two fields of instruction is 
an artificial one, and that they should be 
correlated and integrated as far as possible 
to the advantage of the child and in the 
interest of general educational efficiency. 
There is no reason why a Biblical story 
could not be included in an oral English 
lesson in the secular program, or why the 
children could not study the Hebrew num- 
bers in the Hebrew class while concentrat- 
ing on the number concept in the general 
curriculum. Suffice it to say that the Jew- 
ish cultural heritage might, as indicated, 
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be a potent means for teaching democracy 
or building character or other objectives 
of the school, but it is not sufficiently util- 
ized in most of the schools. A promising 
beginning has, however, been made in this 
area by the non-Yeshivoth, particularly by 
the Foundation Schools. For example, the 
observance of Hanukkah and Passover, 
which stress the ideal of religious freedom, 
has a vital significance not only for the 
Jew, but also for the freedom-loving 
American, and might thus be made part 
of either the Jewish or general curriculum. 
The possibilities for combining or correlat- 
ing the content of instruction in the two 
departments are too numerous to be listed. 


Relation of Objectives to Study Areas 


The study areas in either curriculum in 
most of the Jewish Day Schools are not 
geared to the attainment of the objectives 
enumerated. In the Hebrew division, the 
stress is on‘texts and linguistics; in the 
secular division, the emphasis is on the 
academic content prescribed in the course 
of study. As a result, the concomitant 
learning, the cultivation of attitudes, and 
the development of proper behavior pat- 
terns are neglected. The opportunities for 
training in democracy by means of a 
proper setting in the teaching of the 
subject matter, such as arithmetic, social 
studies, and other content, are often over- 
looked in the secular field of study. The 
teaching of the Siddur or prayer book, to 
take an example from the Hebrew pro- 
gram, is not sufficiently exploited for in- 
struction in ethical principles or the crea- 
tion of a sense of reverence, humility, and 
piety in the pupil. 

The accent in the Yiddish and Hebraic 
Traditional Schools on language and texts 
leaves relatively little time for the areas 
of pupil participation or the fine and prac- 
tical arts in most of the Yeshivah schools. 
As a consequence, the program of the 
Traditional Yeshivah cannot be expected 
to yield much in regard to the objectives 
of exploration, appreciation and expres- 
sion, or relationships. The lack of adequate 
provision in these areas deprives the child 


of an opportunity for exploring his inter- 
ests, talents, and capacities in these fields, 
which may be essential to his social and 
vocational adjustment. 

In the light of the socio-economic and 
cultural backgrounds of the children in the 
Yiddish and Hebraic Traditional Yeshi- 
voth, it would seem that precisely those 
objectives which are presently neglected 
require special emphasis. The cultural 
tradition of most of the children in these 
schools is rich in literary elements but not 
in opportunities for self-exploration in 
manifold directions, the utilization of the 
arts as modes of self-expression, and the 
skills, outlooks, processes, and mode of 
behavior associated with industrial soci- 
ety. The program of these schools thus 
contributes little to the broadening of the 
narrow cultural and occupational patterns 
of the parents group. To remedy this situ- 
ation it is necessary to plan the curriculum 
in line with a clear set of objectives such 
as those indicated. The course of study in 
the religious and general fields in Yiddish 
and Hebraic Traditional Day Schools is 
much too detached from the educational 
desiderata outlined above, to enable the 
schools to attain these goals in an adequate 
degree. 


Modern Educational Conceptions in 
Jewish Day Schools 


The degree of attainment of the educa- 
tional objectives does not depend on the 
formal provision in the program of study 
alone, but also on the kind of conception 
of learning which operates in curricular 
organization and methods. The following 
contrasts between the theories and practice 
generally accepted in modern education, 
and those which prevail in varying degrees 
in the Yiddish and Hebraic Traditional 
Yeshivoth might be analyzed from this 
angle, 

1. Conception of the Learning Process. 
The conception of the learning process 
implied in the program of the Yiddish 
Traditional and Hebraic Traditional Ye- 
shivoth is that of passive absorption of 
prescribed knowledges and mastery of cer- 
tain skills. Modern educational theory and 
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practice identify learning with activities 
on the child level of interest and experi- 
ence, the interest of the children serving 
as a point of departure for learning and 
their experience as contexts for acquisi- 
tion of facts and skills. 

2. Conception of the Curriculum. The 
curriculum of the Yiddish Traditional and 
Hebraic Traditional Yeshivoth is con- 
ceived as a collection of subjects. Modern 
educational theory and practice identify 
the curriculum with the child’s experience 
in and out of school. 

3. Conception of Knowledge. The kind 
of knowledge which the Yiddish and He- 
braic Traditional Yeshivoth seek to trans- 
mit is fairly limited to the ability to repeat 
isolated operations. Modern educational 
theory and practices stress a functional 
view of knowledge, which includes the dis- 
tillation of broad concepts, the ability to 
recognize situations which call for the ap- 
plication of particular approaches, infor- 
mation and skills in the resolution of prac- 
tical problems of life. 

4. Conception of the Role of the Teacher. 
In the Yiddish and Hebraic Traditional 
Yeshivoth the role of the teacher is limited 
to dispensing information and developing 
skills and testing results. In modern edu- 
cation the role assigned to the teacher is 
that of inspiring and guiding such activi- 
ties as might lead to fruitful learning and 
the development of desirable interests, at- 
titudes and habits. 

5. The School and Classroom Atmos- 
phere. The school and the classroom in the 
Yiddish Traditional and Hebraic Yeshi- 
voth are conceived as places of “study.” 
There is absent the stimulating social en- 
vironment which modern education deems 
essential to the psychological growth of 
the child, his self-realization, and his ad- 
justment to the ways of democracy. 

6. The Role of Individual Differences 
in the Instructional Program. The pro- 
grams of instruction in the Yiddish and 
Hebraic Traditional Yeshivoth are uni- 
form in their requirements of all children. 
They do not make adequate provision for 
individual differences, needs, and apti- 
tudes. The disproportionate emphasis on 
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academic studies in the program confines 
the opportunities for development of the 
children and deprives those children who 
lack aptitudes for book learning of a sense 
of worth and success which may come 
through achievement in other fields. Mod- 
ern education insists on the need of pro- 
viding for such learning and also that 
“learning should be adapted to each indi- 


_ vidual. Children should be expected to 


master facts and skills only ‘as far as they 
are able to understand and use them.’ ”!! 

These characteristics of the Yiddish 
and Hebraic Traditional Yeshivoth impose 
certain limitations on the attainment of 
major objectives in education. However, 
these differences are not limited to the 
Yiddish and Hebraic Traditional Yeshi- 
voth. Despite the constant reconstruction 
of educational experiences, there are many 
public and private secular schools other 
than the Yeshivoth in which the old and 
outworn concepts and practices of educa- 
tion prevail. Nor does this imply that every | 
Yiddish and Hebraic Traditional Yeshivah 
is notably inferior in these respects to the 
average public school. However, there is 
this distinction; whereas the lay and pro- 
fessional leadership of the public schools 
is committed to modern practices, no dis- 
tinct and clear trend in that direction is 
as yet visible in the Yiddish and Hebraic 
Traditional Yeshivoth. 

In the non-Yeshivah schools, which 
form a small minority of the Jewish Day 
Schools, the situation is considerably 
better. 

In most of them the adherence to mod- 
ern concepts and practices in education is 
much more advanced than in the public 
schools. They are blazing a new trail for 
the other Jewish Day Schools to follow. 


Prospects for Personality Types Fos- 
tered by Jewish Day Schools 
General Observations 

No demonstrative certainty is possible 


concerning the prospects for the survival 


“Board of Education of the City of New York. 
Curriculum Development in the Elementary 
School, p. IX. 
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and for fruitful functioning of the qualities 
of personality and culture which the vari- 
ous categories of Jewish Day Schools seek 
to create and preserve. One would be rash 
indeed to venture a prediction concerning 
the shape of things to come in American 
Judaism. The future content, norms and 
forms of Jewish life in this country will 
depend on the “denouement” of many fac- 
tors, chief among which are the relations 
between the Jews and other elements of 
the American community, the kind and 
degree of international order which will 
emerge from the present welter of strife, 
the future of the State of Israel and its 
relations to the Jews elsewhere, the will 
of the masses of Jews in this country, and 
the kind of leadership that will be avail- 
able to them, and other factors. These fac- 
tors are interdependent and each of them 
is in the realm of contingency. 

It is possible only, and this very tenta- 
tively, to appraise the ideological tenden- 
cies of the different categories of Jewish 
Day Schools within the context of Ameri- 
can Jewish community life. 


Partisan Ideologies 


Most of the Yeshivoth teach the brand 
of Judaism they espouse, without sufficient 
attention to the element of Kelal Israel, 
the community of Israel in time and space. 
In a democratic Jewish community respect 
and tolerance for the ideological views of 
others should form an important plank 
in the educational policy of institution. It 
is natural and proper that each group 
stress its own viewpoint of Judaism, but 
in doing so, it must not overemphasize 
the dividing and differentiating phases to 
the exclusion of the common elements. In 
assuming any other course, a school runs 
the danger of developing a one-sided and 
intolerant individual. The schools must 
recognize that a democratic Judaism can- 
not be of one mould; that it has ample 
room for differences in philosophy and 
outlook. To train their students for effec- 
tive living in a democratic Jewish milieu, 
the Yeshivoth must adopt the broader 
and more liberal attitude of a communal 
agency than the narrow and circum- 


scribed viewpoint of a single group in 
Judaism. In other words, these schools, 
like the others, must bear in mind not 
only the preservation of their own parti- 
san alignment, but also the idea of Kelal 
Israel. 


The Yiddish Traditional School 


This type of school is committed to un- 
reconstructed pre-war East-European 
orthodoxy, only a relatively small vestige 
of which is left today after the destruction 
of East-European Jewry. Among the as- 
pects of the old-world life which it seeks 
to preserve are the Yiddish speech, and to 
some extent also, distinctiveness of garb 
and physical appearance. The personality 
type which they seek to fashion and sus- 
tain is that of the Talmud ‘“Hakham— 
Yerei Shamayim” (scholar and God-fear- 
ing man). Talmudic scholarship is em- 
phasized as the highest achievement 
possible for a Jew. Pupils are indoctri- 
nated in the obligation to resist the impact 
of outward conditions, when they impinge 
on the traditional way of life. Such ele- 
ments of modern Jewish nationalism as 
modern Hebrew literature, Hebrew as a 
living language, and attachment to Eretz 
Yisrael (The Land of Israel) on grounds 
other than its religious significance, are 
omitted from the program of instruction. 
In some of the schools in this category 
secular knowledge is deprecated, and 
where it is tolerated or accepted, is treated 
as something external and secondary to 
the major goals of life and learning. What 
place will be accorded to these practices 
in future decades in American Jewish life? 

There is little prospect, it seems, for 
the survival of Yiddish in this country. 
Elements of modern Hebraic nationalism 
are now a part of the culture of the major- 
ity of orthodox Jews in America. He- 
brew, too, is now regarded not only as 
the religious language, but also as the 
common national language of the Jewish 
people. In not making adequate pro- 
vision for a balanced general training, 
the product of this type of Yeshivah may 
not be quite up to par with the graduates 
of other school types. What is of even 
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greater importance is the danger that he 
may not be sufficiently well prepared or 
adjusted to the exigencies of contempo- 
rary American and Jewish life. 


The Hebraic Traditional Yeshivah 


This type of school seeks to fashion 
and preserve a blend of religious ortho- 
doxy and Hebraic nationalism. While 


there is strict adherence to the religious © 


tradition, some of the peculiarities of East- 
European orthodoxy have been discarded 
in an attempt to adjust to contemporary 
American life and conditions. In addition 
to religious studies Hebrew speech and 
modern Hebrew literature are taught. 
Hebrew is the medium of instruction. 
Without being Israel-centered, the educa- 
tional program aims to interest the chil- 
dren in the land of Israel not merely as the 
source of past achievement but also as 
the land of the Jewish present and future. 
In these schools there is a readiness to 
accept secular knowledge. Provision for 
such objectives of education as group 
participation, self-exploration, capacity 
for appreciation and _ self-expression 
through the arts, and familiarity with basic 
manual skills in practical and industrial 
arts, is considerably better than in the 
Yiddish Traditional Schools. 

The program of these schools has a 
broader appeal than that of the Yiddish 
Traditional Schools, yet even in these 
schools the instruction is too deeply 
rooted in the past to yield fruitful results 
in the present. Though the graduates of 
this type of school may be expected to 
be better adjusted to modern life than 
those of the Yiddish Traditional type, 
they may yet not be as well integrated as 
those who are exposed to a well corre- 
lated and integrated schooling. 


The Modified Hebraic Yeshivah 


The kind of Judaism which this type 
of school seeks to foster is a blend of re- 
ligious orthodoxy and modern Hebraic 
nationalism, both adjusted to conditions 
of American life. The program of gen- 
eral instruction is well rounded and suffi- 
cient to achieve the recognized objectives 
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of general education. Jewish and general 
studies are integrated with the aim of pro- 
ducing a unitary way of life. The pro- 
gram of this school type provides for 
creative and enriching interrelated con- 
tent, and would therefore appear to 
develop a creative personality who holds 
out considerable promise for the develop- 
ment of a high quality of American and 
Jewish living. 


The Non-Yeshivah Schools 


The Progressive Jewish Day School 
adheres to an Hebraic and Israel-centered 
Judaism in which religion is conceived 
as the core of the total Jewish culture. 
This school aims to aid the child in mak- 
ing an adjustment to his bi-cultural 
environment and also to train him to re- 
act intelligently, appreciatively, and crea- 
tively to situations in his environment. 
Activities on the child level of interest 
and experience constitute, in varying | 
degrees, an important part of the pro- 
gram in these schools. The program is 
devised to facilitate the merging and the 
interplay of the two cultures—Jewish and 
general—in an integral personality and a 
unified way of life. 

The Foundation School follows the Pro- 
gressive Jewish Day School in this regard. 

The two schools which belong to the 
category of National-Cultural Schools 
differ from each other in several important 
respects. 

(a) The Bi-Lingual School—The con- 
ception of Judaism resembles that 
of the Progressive schools. There 
is perhaps less emphasis on re- 
ligion and more on Hebrew speech 
and on Jewish life in Israel in the 
Hebraic National-Cultural School 
than in the Progressive schools. 
There is also less emphasis in the 
former on the integration of the 
two cultures. 

(b) The Tri-Lingual School—In con- 
trast with all other Jewish Day 
School types, the approach to Juda- 
ism in this school is secular, religion 
being conceived as a national folk- 
way. Stress is laid equally on He- 
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brew and Yiddish. The folk arts 
and the folklore of modern Israel 
receive considerable attention in 
the curriculum. 

A bi-lingual program is regarded as 
essential by many Jewish parents because 
of the importance of Hebrew, and they 
are ready to foster it despite the difficul- 
ties involved. Similarly, there are parents 
who are ready to foster a tri-lingual pro- 
gram, Whether that is possible and fea- 
sible, particularly since Yiddish is hardly 
spoken in the homes, is something which 
only time and these parents can tell. 


The Content and Method of the In- 
structional Program 


Subject Matter Taught 


Imbuing children with a faith in God 
is a prime objective in the program of all 
types of Jewish Day schools, with the 
exception of the Tri-Lingual Culturist 
School, as indicated above. The same 
holds true with regard to the observance 
of the Mitzvoth, or religious precepts. It 
should be observed, however, that in the 
non-Yeshivah schools, faith in God is 
likely to be less dogmatic and the ob- 
servance of the Mitzvoth less rigid than 
in the Yeshivoth. All categories of schools 
aim to introduce the children to the classi- 
cal sources in their original Hebrew. 

The potentiality of Jewish ethical 
values for enriching the quality of Amer- 
ican and world citizenship is recognized 
in Bible instruction and other subjects in 
the Modified Hebraic Yeshivoth and the 
non-Yeshivah schools. The Jewish 
sources studied in the Day school, re- 
gardless of category, contain materials 
which are relevant to the moral standards 
of present-day life and therefore usable 
in the teaching of a just and peaceful so- 
ciety. The subject matter is presented in 
broad, human context and is related to 
the perplexities of modern life, in the 
Modified Hebraic Yeshivoth to a smaller 
extent, and in the non-Yeshivoth to a 
greater degree. In the Yiddish and He- 
braic Traditional Schools, Bible is studied 
merely as a text, and it is repeated and 


reviewed without stressing its broad con- 
temporary significance and application. 

Likewise, only the programs of the 
Modified Hebraic Yeshivoth and of the 
non-Yeshivah schools adequately attempt 
to familiarize pupils with Jewish life the 
world-over, and to inculcate in them a 
sense of continuity of the Jewish present 
with the Jewish past. The program of the 
Yiddish Traditional Yeshivoth is wholly 
circumscribed, and that of the Hebraic 
Traditional Yeshivoth is largely domi- 
nated by the religious past. Provision for 
systematic instruction in Jewish history 
is generally overlooked in the Yiddish 
Traditional Yeshivoth. In the Hebraic 
Traditional Yeshivoth where Jewish his- 
tory is taught, American Jewish history 
is usually not included. 


Instruction in Talmud 


There appears to be a predominant 
emphasis on the study of the Talmud in 
the Yeshivah schools. In the totality of 
the Jewish community, a class of individ- 
uals versed in the content and techniques 
of Talmudic scholarship has its place. But 
the devotion of a major portion of the total 
time available for Jewish studies in the 
higher, and in some schools, also in the 
middle elementary grades, is highly ques- 
tionable from an educational point of view. 
It is not likely that verbal analysis of the 
Halakha, which consists of legal discus- 
sions in the Aramaic language relating to 
Jewish life in Babylonia and Palestine 
centuries ago, can make a sufficiently con- 
structive contribution to the intellectual 
and moral growth of Jewish children in 
America to warrant giving it the place 
it is accorded in the Yeshivah program. 
The material is beyond the genuine com- 
prehension of the children at the age at 
which it is introduced. 

The greater emphasis of Talmudic 
study in the Yiddish Traditional Yeshi- 
voth appears to be more defensible than 
the lesser, but still considerable, emphasis 
on this study in the Hebraic Traditional 
Yeshivoth, for Talmudic scholarship con- 
stitutes an important factor in the way of 
life of many of the families from which 
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the Yiddish Traditional Yeshivoth draw 
a large proportion of their enrollment. 
Continuation of Talmudic study on the 
secondary and higher levels is contem- 
plated by the parents of these children, 
and many of them do continue it. Thus, 
some of the Yiddish Traditional Yeshi- 
voth for boys can claim that they must lay 
the foundation for Talmudic scholarship. 
This cannot be said, in the main, of the 
Hebraic Traditional Yeshivoth. For the 
most part, the little Talmud that is learned 
with the investment of so much time may 
be forgotten after the child leaves the Ye- 
shivah. It would be desirable to make a 
study of these students to ascertain the 
residual effects of their Talmudic studies. 

The foregoing should not be construed 
as advocating the total elimination of Tal- 
mud from the elementary curriculum of 
the Yeshivoth. The Talmud is basic to the 
Jewish heritage and it should therefore be 
included in the program of a school whose 
sights are placed above a smattering of 
Jewish knowledge. However, the elemen- 
tary course should be limited to teaching 
the importance of the Talmud in Jewish 
culture and to afford the pupil synoptic 
familiarity with the general content of the 
Talmud, and perhaps also with the study 
of easy Mishnah and Aggada passages. 
Such a course in Talmud is offered in the 
Yeshivoth for girls, and in the differenti- 
ated curriculum for girls in at least one 
coeducational Hebraic Traditional Yeshi- 
vah, and in the curriculum for boys and 
girls who show no aptitude for technical 
Talmud study in a Modified Hebraic Ye- 
shivah. It is proposed that this modified 
form of Talmud study be adopted in the 
elementary program of instruction. Inten- 
sive textual study should be deferred to 
the secondary level. 


Reading and Prayers 


A large proportion of time in the Yid- 
dish and Hebraic Traditional Yeshivoth is 
devoted to rote or mechanical reading. In 
the light of current educational theory and 
practice, rote reading is not educationally 
significant. Granting the desirability from 
a particular standpoint, that children 
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should learn to pray even if they do not 
comprehend the meaning of the prayers, 
exercises in the reading of prayers could 
still be deferred until at least some insight 
and comprehension is acquired. 


Yiddish and Hebrew 


It is difficult to justify the use of Yid- 
dish as the language of instruction in the 


. Yiddish Traditional Yeshivoth. More than 


two-thirds of the children in the schools 
of this category as a whole reported Eng- 
lish as the language spoken at home. The 
employment of the vernacular would prob- 
ably make the study more meaningful to 
the large majority of the children. Nor is 
the rigid insistence on Hebrew as the me- 
dium of instruction in the Hebraic Tradi- 
tional Yeshivoth and in the Hebraic Na- 
tional Cultural school the best educational 
policy. Dogmatic and uncompromising use 
of Hebrew in the classroom imposes limits 
on the comprehension and free expression — 
of the children. This does not mean that 
Hebrew should be entirely eliminated as 
the language of instruction. Hebraic 
schools necessarily must endeavor to fa- 
miliarize their students with the Hebrew 
language, as one of their primary objec- 
tives, but this should not preclude the use 
of English whenever necessary. In one 
Modern Hebraic Yeshivah and one Pro- 
gressive School, the so-called “mixed meth- 
do” is used, in which both Hebrew and 
English are used flexibly as languages of in- 
struction in various areas of Jewish study. 
The schools should also admit the use of 
English material relating to Jews and 
Judaism in the programs of the Hebrew 
departments. 


The Teaching Personnel 


The Secular Teachers 


The marginal character of the teaching 
personnel entrusted with general instruc- 
tion in the Yiddish and Hebraic Tradi- 
tional Schools militates against a higher 
degree of attainment of the educational ob- 
jectives in these schools. The present low 
salaries for a work-load which practically 
precludes supplementary employment can 
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appeal only to persons to whom better op- 
portunities are denied, or to a few ideal- 
ists. A large proportion of the teachers in 
these schools indicated less than two years 
of teaching experience. From this point of 
view, it is encouraging to note in the cata- 
log of the New York University School of 
Education a special curriculum designed 
to train teachers for the secular studies in 
Jewish Day Schools. 


In order to attract a better type of teach- 
er, it is essential to offer Yeshivah teachers 
the salary scale and the tenure provisions 
of the public school. Of course, this will 
require a considerably greater financial 
outlay on the part of the Yeshivoth than 
is provided in current budgets. At least 
one Day School, which maintains high 
standards, has adopted this practice with 
considerable effectiveness. Another possi- 
bility which may be employed in some in- 
stances is to stagger the sessions and to 
arrange for classes in both Hebrew and 
general studies in the morning and after- 
noon, to enable a school to employ a teach- 
er for the full day and thus pay him a bet- 
ter salary than is possible under the one 
session. This system, if practiced in both 
areas of study, may bring about the em- 
ployment of fewer but better-equipped 
teachers. 


The Religious Teachers 


A similar problem exists in the Hebraic 
department of the schools. A large pro- 
portion of the teachers, particularly in the 
Yiddish and Hebraic Traditional Schools, 
are poorly prepared for their vocation. 
Few of them are college graduates or 
trained in pedagogy. Over one-half of the 
teachers of Jewish subjects in the Yiddish 
Traditional Yeshivoth, and over one-third 
of the religious teachers in the boys’ and 
coeducational Hebraic Traditional Yeshi- 
voth were born abroad. More than one- 
half of the latter group came to this coun- 
try during their adolescence or later, and 
have been moulded and educated in an 
East-European atmosphere, so different 
from our own. 

To give the teachers a better pedagogic 
orientation, it is necessary to provide in- 
service courses for them. The salary scale, 
too, should be no less than that paid public 
school teachers. 

To guide the teachers in their efforts to 
improve along educational lines, it is nec- 
essary for Jewish Day Schools to employ 
properly trained principals for the Hebrew 
departments, who can qualify as teachers 
as well as Jewish scholars, This may be 
a radical step in the Yiddish and Hebrew 
Traditional Yeshivoth; yet, until it is 
done, the schools are bound to continue 
in the grooves in which they are moving 
at present. 
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